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again, however, Piotrkowski's work was based on a small, accidental sample. The issues are raised eloquently, but it is unclear to what extent they occur in the general population.
Finally, Pleck et al. (1978) analyzed the items from the 1977 Quality of Employment Survey (QES) that bear on the extent to which parents perceive "interference"" between their job and their family life. The investigators found that the degree to which parents experience such conflict was negatively correlated to family adjustment, job satisfaction, and sense of well-being. Schedule incompatibilities and psychological spillover from work to the family were cited as the two most common sources of work-family interference.
Studies of conflict and resolution between work and family needs represent an important scientific advance in illuminating some of the processes linking these major contexts of modern life. In particular, they focus attention on the critical role of job stress as a factor affecting family functioning and, thereby, the behavior and development of children. Nevertheless, this new research development of the 1970s shares with its scientific predecessors two serious limitations in scope that only now are being recognized and surm.ounted. In the next two sections we examine these newly explored terrains.
Long-Range Effects of Parental Work on Child Development
Almost all of the investigations we have examined thus far have been cross-sectional in design. As a result, they have overlooked the possibility of sleeper effects in development, which may not become apparent until adolescence or adulthood. Studies in which the subjects were adolescents suggest the existence of such long-range effects (e.g., Ban-ducci, 1967; Douvan, 1963; McCord et al., 1963; Nye, 1952, 1963). But the real test of this phenomenon requires a longitudinal design. Unfortunately there have been few investigations of this kind. The earliest is a research study by Moore (1963), who followed a sample of English children from infancy through elementary school. At the latter point he examined the children's development as a function of the mother's employment history during the preschool years. Children whose mothers worked, particularly when the children were under two years of age, exhibited greater dependence and insecurity. Also, the mothers appeared to be less attached to the children. It is entirely possible, however, that this lack of involvement was as much the cause as the consequence of the mothers1 employment status. As Hoffman points out (1974:157), "Since these mothers had sought employment when few mothers of infants worked, they may have been a more psychologically